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HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS 1 

A PANTHEON OF WISCONSIN HISTORY 

Some recent gifts of valuable collections of manuscripts to the 
State Historical Library direct attention anew to the remarkable 
manuscript collection which the Society, aided by the cooperation of 
farsighted citizens of the state, is slowly accumulating at Madison. 
By far the most important collection of historical manuscripts in 
America is that of the Library of Congress at Washington. The 
Library long since adopted the policy of gathering in, whether by gift 
or purchase, as many as possible of the personal manuscript collec- 
tions of men and women who had borne a worthy part in the ever un- 
folding drama of American history. Especially does the Library seek 
to acquire the papers of the presidents of the United States. So 
successful has it been that it now requires a good-sized volume merely 
to describe briefly the contents of the manuscript division of the 
Library. To it, as to a central lodestone, are drawn all serious 
students of American history from whatever quarter of the nation 
or the world they may hail. Here one may see and study at his 
leisure scores of thousands of letters written by or to President 
Washington, and there are collections great or small of the personal 
papers of hundreds of other Americans. 

Outside the Library of Congress there are a number of important 
collections of historical manuscripts, prominent among them being 
that of the Wisconsin Historical Society at Madison. The founda- 
tion of this collection is the famous Draper manuscripts, whose 
acquisition was the lifetime task of Lyman C. Draper, of Madison, 
one of the foremost historical collectors America has produced. 
The Draper manuscripts deal with the Revolution in the West 
and the subsequent history of this region for nearly three genera- 
tions. They are known wherever American historical scholarship 
exists, and are consulted annually by hundreds of students and 
investigators. They include the original papers of such men as 
Daniel Boone, George Rogers Clark, William Henry Harrison, and 
1 Reprinted from the Madison Capital Timet, September 21, 1918. 
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of scores of others who were workmen in the upbuilding of our middle 
western commonwealths. 

Although less widely advertised and known than the Draper 
papers, perhaps, other manuscripts in the Historical Library far 
excel the Draper papers both in bulk and in immediate interest to 
the people of Wisconsin. Among early builders of Wisconsin's 
greatness are to be found the papers of such men as Moses Strong, 
Michael Frank, and Morgan L. Martin. The papers of Cyrus Wood- 
man, one of the rarest men Wisconsin has ever numbered among 
her citizens, alone number some two hundred bound volumes. These 
came from Cambridge, Massachusetts, about three years ago, the 
gift of a son of Mr. Woodman, through the intercession of a nephew, 
Mr. Ellis B. Usher, of Milwaukee. The Strong papers were given 
to the Library some years earlier by a granddaughter, Mrs. John M. 
Parkinson, of Madison. Strong came to Wisconsin in 1837, settling 
at Mineral Point, and for a generation was one of the leading men in 
the state. To consult such papers as his, and those of Martin, 
Tweedy, and others, so famous a historian as Professor Channing, 
of Harvard, made the long journey to Madison a few months ago; 
and the results of his gleanings will appear in the forthcoming 
volume of his monumental history of the American people, now in 
process of publication. 

Within recent weeks several important collections of papers have 
been added or promised to the Library. The daughters of Morgan L. 
Martin, who live at Green Bay, are about to supplement the Martin 
collection with an additional installment of papers dealing with 
Martin's career as delegate to Congress and other territorial matters. 
These papers should fit in admirably with the Strong collection and 
the John H. Tweedy papers. Tweedy, like Martin, was territorial 
delegate from Wisconsin, having beaten Strong for this honor in 
one of the most remarkable electoral contests ever waged in Wis- 
consin. The Tweedy collection was given to the Library about three 
months since by John H. Tweedy, Jr., of Milwaukee. Another recent 
acquisition of much interest are the papers of Rev. Matthew Dins- 
dale, a pioneer Wisconsin preacher, presented by his daughter, Mrs. 
Magnus Swenson, of Madison. One of the most important collec- 
tions of papers in existence for the political history of the state is 
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that of the papers of the late Elisha W. Keyes, presented by Mrs. 
Keyes some two or three years since. Of similar importance but of 
more recent acquisition and interest are the papers of Senator Paul 
Husting, presented by his parents and brothers in August, 1918. 
They have not as yet been examined in any way but it may be noted 
that in bulk they fill several packing boxes, and an indication of 
their character is afforded by the few selections from the late 
Senator's correspondence published in the June number of the Wis- 
consin Magazine of Histoky. 

These are splendid acquisitions of enduring value to the state's 
great library, and the fact that such families as those of Tweedy, 
Martin, Keyes, and Husting have thus made provision for the per- 
manent preservation of their great ones' papers, and their use, under 
proper restrictions, is very encouraging to those who take an interest 
in preserving the record of Wisconsin's development. Less encourag- 
ing, however, is the reflection that, despite the best efforts of the 
workers in the State Historical Society, far more of these valuable 
historical materials are allowed to be destroyed through inertia or 
ignorance on the part of their possessors than find their way to the 
Library for permanent preservation. Thus the papers of Governor 
Doty, carefully saved through a busy lifetime, are said to have 
been sent to a Menasha paper mill after his death. The papers of 
Governor Washburn, one of the state's greatest sons, have long 
since vanished — probably they have been destroyed, although no 
definite information on this point can be had. The papers of 
Henry C. Payne, another of Wisconsin's most noted men, were de- 
stroyed only a few years ago. Many other illustrations might be 
given, but it will be more profitable, perhaps, to dwell for a moment 
upon some of the reasons which impel people thus to permit (or 
commit) the destruction of valuable historical records — records 
which, if preserved in a public institution, would constitute a far 
more conspicuous and enduring monument to the one whose deeds 
they commemorate than the costliest one of bronze or granite that 
can be erected. The two chief reasons have already been named — 
inertia and ignorance. By inertia I mean not only the disposition 
to delay till a later day the performance of a task which can thus 
be put off, but also the idea, inspired by affection, that some day 
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the owner will wish to read through the papers of the parent or 
husband who has gone before — after which he will send them to the 
state library. Now, as a matter of fact, practically never does one 
act upon this vague intention. So the months slip into years, the 
library ceases to petition for the papers, and they find their way 
to attic or storeroom and temporary oblivion. In due time the owner 
dies or moves away. In either event the papers, left behind, fall 
into the hands of strangers, executors, or more distant relatives 
who know or care nothing about them and they are sent to the bon- 
fire or the paper mill. In occasional instances, by some rare chance, 
they may still find their way to the historical library or some 
similar institution. Many interesting stories of this sort might be 
supplied, but I content myself with one of considerable interest at 
the present time. Milwaukee has recently celebrated, with much 
sentimental pride, the centennial of the coming of Solomon Juneau 
to the site of Wisconsin's metropolis in the year 1818. Juneau was 
a fur trader both before and after the birth of the city which has 
made him famous. In later life he removed to Theresa, Dodge 
County, which was his home at the time of his death. Not long 
ago, in tearing down an old house there a considerable collection 
of Juneau's fur trade papers was found. The discovery was called 
to the attention of the Husting family at Mayville (Mrs. Husting 
is a daughter of Juneau) with the result that only in the present year 
were the long lost papers added to the Milwaukee Public Library. 
That they will now be carefully treasured by the library and rever- 
ently gazed upon by endless generations of Milwaukeeans may be 
taken as a matter of course. 

Under "ignorance" I do not mean to imply anything of discredit ; 
nevertheless it is an outstanding fact that, all unwittingly, precious 
records are being destroyed every year in Wisconsin simply because 
the possessors of them have no proper conception of their signifi- 
cance. Here, again, many stories might be told, without going 
beyond our own Wisconsin experience. Governor Dewey kept a 
voluminous diary. On his death it fell into the hands of a neighbor 
and admirer, who thus saved it from an impending bonfire. The new 
owner took pride in displaying his possession, and in the course 
of years gradually gave away many volumes of the diary, one to one 
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person and one to another. Thus the diary has become scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. Three or four volumes rest in the 
Historical Library ; the others are probably lost forever. 

A final reason for delay or failure to turn papers over to the 
Historical Library is the feeling, oftentimes, that private records 
ought not to be thrown open indiscriminately for public reference. 
This is an entirely proper consideration, and the Historical Society 
has long since taken proper steps to meet it. It may be noted that 
the lapse of a sufficient period of time commonly suffices to remove 
the chief objection concerning public consultation of private papers. 
Thus, most men would be averse to having their daily expenditures 
published in the newspapers or read in public meeting. Few of us 
would object, however, to this being done fifty years after our death. 
Incidentally, no one but a scholar would ever trouble to read them 
after such a lapse of time ; and the scholar would do so for scientific 
motives, rather than with a view to acquiring subject matter for 
neighborhood gossip. The Library authorities, therefore, invite the 
deposit of manuscripts, agreeing to observe whatever conditions of 
privacy in their administration propriety may dictate. Thus in 1894 
a certain bundle of papers was given to the Library with the condi- 
tion that it be not opened for twenty years. The condition was, of 
course, faithfully complied with. There are other collections of men 
still living, which will remain sealed up until a suitable period after 
their death shall occur. Naturally nothing will be given by way 
of illustration in this connection. 

Limitations of space forbid further discussion of our subject, 
interesting as it is to the writer. In concluding, however, I wish 
to impress upon all who may read these lines the fact that the state 
of Wisconsin has provided a magnificent temple to house the records 
of the doings of her sons and their countrymen ; that anyone who has 
in his possession letters or diaries, account books, or other histori- 
cal papers which are worthy of preservation is derelict in his duty 
to himself and to the state if he does not take the necessary steps 
to insure their preservation in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 
If he is in doubt whether they are of such character as to be worth 
preserving there this fact can be readily ascertained by laying the 
matter before the Library administration. It is probably entirely 
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safe to say that Wisconsin already has the greatest historical col- 
lection west of the Alleghenies, and certainly one of the greatest in 
America, the envy, far and wide, of our sister commonwealths. This 
has been brought about by the cooperation and efforts of hundreds: 
of individuals. Let each reader do whatever may be in his power to 
develop further the collection already so splendidly begun. 

M. M. QlTAIFE. 

A DRAMATIC REUNION 

In the Civil War members of the same family were often found 
fighting in the ranks of the opposing armies. So, too, in the present 
war it is inevitable that many of our soldiers who go to Europe to 
fight in Democracy's battle have kinsmen fighting in the ranks 
of the foe. The story of how one Wisconsin soldier thus found his 
brother in the midst of a bayonet charge we give on the authority 
of the Kenosha News for July 30, 1918. Surfeited by the horrors 
of the world war, it is exceedingly pleasant to come in real life upon 
such an event as befell Frank Hormac, of Kenosha. 

" 'Stop, Brother !' a man shouted as Frank Hormac went over 
the top in the charge of the Italians and the allies in one of the 
first offensives of the Austrians in Italy. Frank Hormac, wearing 
the uniform of a United States regular, drew back a minute, lowered 
the menacing gun and bayonet, and a second later the charge went 
on while the two brothers were in each other's arms. 

"The brother who had been left in Austria years ago, had been 
called for service in the Austrian army. His relatives in Kenosha 
had heard little from him since the breaking out of the war and 
he had not been advised that his brother in Kenosha was fighting 
with the Americans. 

"Frank Hormac, former employee of the tannery here, had been 
one of the first men in Kenosha to go into the United States regular 
army after the breaking out of the war. His company was one of the 
first to be sent to the European battle-fields and it was brigaded 
with one of the French units and with this unit sent out to aid the 
gallant Italians when the Austrians made the first great drive into 
Italy. 



